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NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 1118 Rookery Building, 


CHICAGO. ~ 








Batered at the Postoffice at Chicago as second-clase matter. 
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A NEW ROOFING TILE 
WITH DOUBLE INTERLOCK AT TOP AND SIDES 
ABSOLUTELY RAIN AND SNOW PROOF 
NOW ON THE MARKET 


4. Being made of stiff clay with metal dies under a pressure of ‘fifty tons, it is both 
exceedingly light and dense. and will not break up nor flake off under the ; 
action of the elements. Better than other tile. As cheap as good slate. 


THE NATIONAL TILE ROOFING CO. 
LIMA, OHIO, U. S.A. + 





J. W. TAYLOR, 


REMOVAL NOTICE: 
After May 1, 1902, Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. Telephone No. 1500 Harrison. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, ETC. 





Promise to purchase two dozen from the,lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
unmounted, and J will send 200 from which to make the selection. 
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CHENLZY HOTEL, PITTSBU 
; EXEC 


THE WINSLOW 
CHICAGO 


HAND-FORGED WROUGHT-IRON RAILING. . 
RGH, PA. RUTAN & RUSSELL, ARCH'TS 


BROS. COMPANY 
NEW YORK. ~ . 








Trees and Shrubs 


FINE VARIETIES 
LOW PRICES 


For both wholesale and retail trade 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES * 


PETERSON NURSERY 
Lincoln and Peterson Aves, CHICAGO, ILL. 











JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. 
AS3 So. Clinton St, Chicago 


Manufacturers 





Fire Retarding , Wire Glass Windows 





Sheet Metal Frames and Sash . 


SKYLIGHTS, TILE, SLATE 
AND METAL ROOFING .;:, 
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STOP THAT HAMMERING 


of Steam Pipes and use the 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM of 


‘Heating and Ventilation 


Heats and 
ventilates in 
winter 


A centralized 
plant under one 
man’s control 








Cools and 
ventilates in 
summer 








No scattered 
steam piping 


The same appa- 
ratus does both 


No leaky steam 
pipes 








A forced circulation of air by means of a fan. Operation independent 
of the weather. Exhaust steam utilized 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


General Office and Works: HYDE PARK, MASS. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO LONDON 


349 




















Colorado— 


That’s the title of a handsome 
new book of seventy-two pages, 
beautifully printed, bound and 
illustrated; fifty-six pictures of 
Colorado’s matchless moun- 


We have two big plants, one sarap neds 
in Philadelphia and another and fore. 


book is written in a 


in the Cumberland Mountains, a — and gives 

pleasing glimpses of a moun- 

where we make " Taylor Old tain world whose colossal beauty 

- F A . never wearies or changes or 

Style roofing tin just as well grows old. A splendid map 
° ‘ of Colorado is appended. 

as it can be made. ‘These senate enue taeuieiies 

tains a few paragraphs about the best 

are two great monuments to way to aaah tl ah every- 

; where east and southeast via Chicago 

one thing well done. or St. Louis (Louisiana Purchase 


Exposition) and the Burlington Route, 

with its splendidly equipped one-night- 

on-the-road fast express trains. 

} RnR . a) a : 

N. & G. 1 AYLOR Co. Mailed anywhere upon receipt of fi RRE 
Established 1810 ten cents in stamps or coin. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ley =P. S. EUSTISs, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Route P4 CHICAGO, 


“Rufus the Roofer” is a breezy booklet in which the roof question is 
threshed out ina new vein. It will besent to any one on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps, and is worth more than that simply as entertair ing reading. 
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Westinghouse 


Alternating and Direct Current 


Motors 








je eae Pa 


Westinghouse Type C Induction Motor geared to Elevator Hoist. 


In universal use for all kinds 
of service, because they 


Do The Work 


Alternating Current, Circulars 1050, 1062, 1066 
Direct Current, Circulars 1042, 1068, 1077 


Write for them; address 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities Pittsburg, Pa. 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 





For Canada: 





The Roney Stoker 





The Roney Stoker as applied to Babcock & Wilcox Boiler. 


Effects smokeless combustion 
of soft coal. 


For particulars address nearest sales office of 


The Westinghouse Machine Co., 


Works, East Pittsburg, Pa. | 
Sales Offices 
Chicago, 171 La Salle St. 


etroit, Union Trust Bidg 
Philadelphia, Stephen Girard Bldg. 


New York, 10 Bridge St. 

Boston, 131 State St. 

Pittsburg, Westinghouse Bldg. 
Designers and Builders of 


Steam Engines, Gas Engines, Steam Turbines, Roney Mechanical Stokers. 











tHe WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFPPICE: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works : CHELTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 








THE CHICAGO 


The Typewriter That Stands for Fair Play 





No one thinks that any typewriter is worth $100, yet 
that is the ‘‘standard price.’? Every one knows that highest 


grade machines can be sold at a fair profit for much less. 


$35 Is the Price of The Chicago, 
the Best Machine at any Price, 


yet a number of people by a kind of ‘trustful momentum ”’ 
keep on paying $100—they are ‘‘not quite sure.’’ We 
have some surety facts that will make your pocketbook 
laugh—better send for them to-day. 








Chicago linea Machine Co. 


121 Wendell Street = = = = CHICAGO 


1 Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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“Standard. 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 


’ surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large numbers of exclusive patterns in which they 
are made permit the selection of a bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 


matter how modest or elaborate it may be. ° TH E 66 O Cc "We I D E NT 99 














PLATE 101-G 
is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 


modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most essen- 
tial features. The ‘‘ Occident’’ is made in 
five sizes, with trimmings as shown; also with 
Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell Supply 
Fittings. 

The exterior finish of the bath is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every architect. 
The Standard” Bath Decorations, as applied 
by skilled decorators, with special facilities for 

° the purpose, makes the exterior as inviting as 
the interior. The reasonable cost at which we furnish exterior finishes should cause every bath to be specified 
with one of our factory finishes, thus insuring satisfaction to the client, instead of the expense and annoyance 
resulting from the application of ordinary paint by unskilled hands. 

Every piece of <$tardard” Ware bears our ‘‘GREEN and GOLD”’ guarantee label and has our name 
Standard” or initials “}. S. fA. Co.” cast in relief on the exterior. No others are genuine. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


PITTSBURG, U. S. A. 


Bates. ORNAMENTAL 


e> FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
‘Sa work and Furniture — oo 
Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 


Fd shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
Is the Only Enamel Paint wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 


color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 





























That has stood the test of ten years’ — economical and satisfactory PotisH known for S 
wear and retained its durability, ARDWOOD FLOORS. | 2 TAIRS 
Deal ts, dw d 
permanent high gloss, and has not a 
checked or cracked. :: 3: 2: Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many STORE FRONTS 


advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
sos Se eae eae 
a ee er ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
Our No. 3 Reviver iichen and piazza floors. | 
Interior Woodwork FENCES anp RAILINGS 


Plastered Walls 


Brickwork, Metals Your Best Buildings 


PO RCELITE Reproduced exactly from Photographs by our cnlieeeiei ans dani 


HALF-TONE PROCESS 


and issued in book or pamphlet form would SKYLIGHTS 
constitute an attractive Souvenir, and a pleas- 
ant introduction to Prospective Clients .. 














The Thomson 
Wood Finishing Co. 
. Varnish, Enamel and Wood Filler We will make half-tone plates (our best work) at LOWER 
* Manufact PRICES than you can get elsewhere — probably B B Mi 
Inventors and Sole Makers ; 30 to 40 per cent less. rown ros. g. Co. 
Office, 115 N. Fourth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Established in 1860 

















Reh ee 22d St. and Campbell Avenue 
INLAND PUBLISHING CO. CHICAGO 
610 Manhattan Building, “ss 2 CHICAGO. 


Telephone Canal 115. 
Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Dexter Portland 
Cement... 


Highest Standard Attainable for Pavement and Concrete Work. 








PORTLAND 
UNIFORMITY /° 


Pe ey 





SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., Sole Agents, 


Established 1844. PHILADELPHIA. 





TEL. HARRISON 3662 


THOMAS HAWKES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


DESIGNS PREPARED FOR PARKS, 
CEMETERIES, PRIVATE ESTATES, SUB- 
DIVISIONS, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


1632 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 





Every Architect is interested in the problem of the perfect lighting of the modern show wiadow. It 
should be well lighted, if at all. 


FRINK’S SPECIAL PATENT WINDOW REFLECTOR 


Does the work in a brilliant, effective manner. No glare in the eyes from the direct light to obscure the 
vision. Shows up a display to best possible advantage. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


Investigation invited. 








Ceilings Which Al- 


EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES “°°™ 'Ne%w YoRee**""” 








ways Satisfy 


Satisfaction in a metal ceiling comes 
from exclusiveness of design, perfect 
construction, artistic appearance, ease 
of erection, deep stamping and suit- 
ableness of style. These essentials 
are found in Berger’s Metal Ceilings 
and that’s why they always satisfy. 
Write for ceiling booklet No. 50, if 








you are interested. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 


CUDELL 
ANTI-SYPHON 





y SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT. WATER 





Hardwood 
Floors 


Wood Carpets, Parquet 
Floors, Rug Borders. 


F. E. CUDELL’S 








E. B. MOORE & CO. For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 


76 Wabash Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 


Missouri Trust Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


American Hydraulic Press Brick Co., 
TOTAL Chicago Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Chicago, II. 
Cleveland Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ANNUAL Eastern Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Findlay Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Findlay and Toledo, Ohio. 
-| Illinois Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
GAPACITY Kansas City Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
; j Kelley Brick & Tile Co., West Superior, Wis. 
Menomonie Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

300,000,000 











New York Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ohio Press Brick Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

Omaha Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Omaha, Neb. 
BRICKS. Union Press Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Washington, D.C. 





Send for book of designs. Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap | é 


St. Louis, Mo.| 9 





3 CONVENIENT 
3 TRAINS 


Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis daily 


-- VIA... 


3 Wisconsin Central R’y : 


-FOR.. 


MANITOWOC, 
MILWAUKEE, 
CHICAGO, 


% where direct connections are made &% 
% for the East and South. 
Nearest ticket agent can give you ¢ 
complete information. 


JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Cambridge 
Metal Lath 


This metal lathing possesses positive advantages oyer 
any other mode of construction for ceilings, walls 
and partitions, and is perfectly adapted for inside 
plaster or outside cement work. It is convenient to 
handle, and far superior in every way to wooden 
laths, The aim of 


Advanced Building Methods 


is to eliminate inflammable material wherever pos- 
sible. Cambridge Metal Lath is practically fireproof. 
It is also exceedingly strong, rigid and durable. 
Building experts have been prompt to recognize its 
practical value. It has been employed in many pub- 
lic edifices. Houses constructed with Cambridge 
Metal Lath are cooler in summer and more econom- 
ically heated in winter. The use of Cambridge Metal 
Lath is fast becoming general. Write for descriptive 
pamphlet. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The Grand, Picturesque and Enchanting 
and the Famous Mining Districts o. 























> TRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE, 


KNOWN AS THE 
GREAT 
SOUTHWEST 
SYSTEM. 





Connecting the Commercial Centers and Rich 
Farms of 


MISSOURI, 


The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
Cities of 


KANSAS, 


The Fertile River Valleys, Trade Centers and 


Rolling Prairies of 


NEBRASKA, 


7” mae 


COLORADO 


The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber 
Lands 


,and Famous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS, 


The Sugar Plantations and immense Rice 
Fields of 


LOUISIANA, 


The Cotton and Grain Fields, the ye Ranges 


and Winter Resorts o 


TEXAS, 


Historical and Scenic 


OLD AND NEW MEXICco, 


And forms with its Connections the Popular 


inter Route to 


CALIFORNIA 


For descriptive and illustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, address Companies’ 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 




















Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


As laid by us in The Reid Memorial 
Library, Passaic, N. J. 


Waterproof, sanitary, non-slip- 
pery, soft, warm and comfortable 
to the feet, noiseless, capable 
of elegant designs and extraor- 
dinarily durable. Laid without 
disturbing old floor. A perfect 
floor for Kitchens, laundries, 
pantries, halls, vestibules, 
offices, banKing-rooms, court- 
rooms, schoolrooms, libraries, 
hospital-wards, cafes, billiard- 
rooms, piazzas, etc. 


Call or write. 


Beware of Infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & 
PACKING CO., Ltd. 


CuicaGo .. . .150 Lake Street 
New YorkK . 91 and 93 Chambers St. 
PHILADELPHIA =i 24 nee Soa 

timore Rubber Co. 
BALTIMORE } 41 South Liberty St. 


BosTON . . . 232 Summer Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 229 S. Meridian St. 
St.Louis . . 411 North 3d Street 


SAN FRANCISCO . 605-607 Mission St. 
Lonpon, ENG. 

Arthur L. Gibson & Co. 

19 to 21 Tower Street, Upper 

St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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Avoid Extremes of Heat and Cold 


Vili 








se THE POWERS SYSTEM |F] ORIDA? 


Yes, I’m going 


Temperature Regulation. Well, there’s something new for you to 


consider. 


— 
Xt 
eee, 
ant 


ie en 


AL / e™. 
Applicable to all kinds of heating apparatus in Schools, Churches, THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Residences, Office Buildings, etc. NE NES ee 


Queen & Crescent Route 


will take you down one way and bring you 
back another, for a slight advance in the 
b S { C hi —_ —, tourist rate. “ ‘ 
ow round-trip rates now in effect toa 

The Powers Regulator Co., 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago.) | Lo vecearie Ce Som Se aieet 

111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 224 Franklin Street, Boston. Good connections, through sleepers, fine 
equipment, best of everything. 

On January 11, 1904, the ‘Chicago & 
J E N Kl N S BA ROTH E Re, 5 VA LV ES Florida Special” and the ‘‘ Florida Limited,”’ 
with through Pullman sleepers, dining, club 
Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. and observation cars, will again go into 


a : : ; v4 service, Chicago to St. Augustine, via Cin- 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. cinnati, Chattanooga, Atlanta and Jackson- 


Received the Highest Award GOLD MEDAL at the Pan-American Exposition | ville. ; } 
Insist on having the genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. : For through sleeping-car reservations, 
JENKINS BROTHERS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHIcAGo | literature and full particulars, write 
J. S. MCCULLOUGH, 
N. W. P. A., 
225 Dearborn St., 
’Phone Harrison, 1813. CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. B. ALLEN, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


wi 





Successfully applied to the control of heat in RAILWAY CARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

















POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 




















OFFICE ¥ ian Gano 
439 « The Rookery,”’ CHICAGO Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long, 39inch beam. 
Telephone, HARRISON 1705 WORKS AT PULLMAN 
Twenty-Two Dollars, Net. 714,708 15, fez 











wi W.H. MULLINS, 810 Nenot &t..SALEM.OHTO. 


















‘““GIANT’? METAL SASH CHAIN “THE ONLY WAY" 
_—t (a [<a [<a [<0 i—a {0 CHICAGO 
ai Has not been equaled in ST. LOUIS 

i quality in 20 years. Dura- omens SAS ores 
| bility guaranteed. The PEORIA 


Handsomest, most 


bronze costs 40 per cent 
luxurious trains in the 


more than any other Sash 
Chain metal. 

Full line of Sash and Cable 
Chains, Sash Pulleys and 
Fixtures. 






i 7 


world ; completely 
rock-ballasted road- 
bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 









THE 
ALTON’S 
1905 


GYPSY 
GIRL 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SMITH & EGGE 
MFG. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOGUE. 





‘opyright, 1904, by the 
cnicae? & Alton Railway Co, 


a Sequel to ». Arm cART 

¥ dl “Ce 3 
“idl fast Cuenden - CALENDAR> 
Vive SHEETS, EacH 10X15 INcHES 


SEND 25 CTS. 
w'th name of publication in which you read this advertise- 
ment, to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618 CHICAGO, ILL. 
and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four graceful 
poses in colurs, unmarred by advertisements and ready for 
framing. 
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new roofs of slate, shingle, tile or metal. 


Folsom New Model Snow Guard 


Specified by leading architects 
to hold the snow on all pitch 
roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to 
the property it protects. The 
only perfect device for this 


It is made in various forms for old and 


Full 








CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK AnD PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.”’ 


information on application. 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 


Faneuil Hall, 
Old South Church, 
King’s Chapel, 


Boston, 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent ‘of the Company, or to 


GEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS 8T., 


CHICAGO. 


Are Fitted with this Snow Guard. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 
ROSLINDALE (BOSTON), MASS. 
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THE UNIFORM STANDARD CONTRACT, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED 





All Orders Filled at Once by the Publishers, 
THE INLAND PUBLISHING GO., 
602-603 Star Building, - - . 
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: Chicago. 
Quebec 


Do not ZO lo Europe to-see a 16th Century city; 


accessible by the 

















Grand Trunk Ry. System 


FOR 
38. 85 Round Trip. Return limit Oct. 31, ’04 
Stop-over privileges allowed en route 





$4 additional will 
give you the 
St. Lawrence River 
trip from Toronto 
to Montreal. 


$3 additional 

from Kings- 

ton to Montreal. 
KAA 





Send for descrip- 
tive folder to 


GEO. W. VAUX 
A. G. P. A. 
Grand TrunkRy.System 
CHICAGO 








PRICE 


does not always measure 
value. The cost of paint 
is the least important item; 
beauty and durability deter- 
mine its value. Asa matter 
of fact, paints based on - 


Oxide of 
Zinc 


are not only more beautiful 
and more durable than 
other paints, but they cost 
less and spread farther per 


gallon. This is a fact worth 
careful consideration. 





FREE: 


OurR PRACTICAL PAMPHLETS 


“*The Paint Question”’ 

‘Paints in Architecture” 

“* Specifications for Architects ”’ 
‘*French Government Decrees” 











‘The 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 





We do not grind zinc in oil. List 
of zinc paint manufacturers will be fur- 
nished on request. 
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BOOKS OF ALL COUNTRIES: : : 
Bruno Hessling Co., Ltd. 

PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS 
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64 East 12th St. | New York, N.Y. 
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‘The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century.” 


Asia and 
The Chinese Empire 








Comparatively few peopleare familiar 
with the Chinese Empire as it exists 
to-day. In view of the constantly 
growing Oriental commerce of the 
United States, every one should be- 
come familiar with the Chinese Em- 
pire. The 


New York Central’s 


‘‘Four-Track Series’’ No. 28 gives 
valuable statistics and information re- 
garding the Flowery Kingdom, and 
contains a new and accurate map in 
colors. 


A copy of No. 28, ‘‘A New Map of Asia 
and the Chinese Empire,’’ sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of five cents in stamps, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 








Successful Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 


ONE OF 36 STYLES 


Our Catalogue, ‘‘ The Boiler Magazine,’’ sent on 
request, is the best ever 


Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co. 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















French Lick and West Baden 


Springs 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana 


On the MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased conditions of the 


digestive organs; magnificent fireproof modern hotels; rest, 
recuperation and recreation. Two trains daily via Monon 
Route. 


Round-Trip *=°yisr ditties $12.45 


Folders and facts free. Address 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 


200 Custom House Place, Chicago. 








THE DELTA LANDS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


are as rich as any in Holland and 
under the sunshine of 


CALIFORNIA 


growth is simply amazing. They are 
attracting the attention of Eastern 
Experts, and are among the remark- 
able lands of the world. Descriptive 
pamphlets free of Agents of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send 10 cents for March SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, containing illustrated 
description of the Delta lands 


Also books about opportunities and 
advantages of Life in California 


WRITE 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
193 Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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y A.A ABBOTT & CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
Instruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 

0) BLUE-PRINTS. 
50 Madison Street, CHICAGO, 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY” 
SHINGLES 


FOR FIREPROOFING WOODEN BUILDINGS. The Roebling System of 


With ordinary care these shingles will last a century, 


without painting or any other treatment whatever. F ire = Proof Constr uction. 


They are the cheapest shingles for every-day use. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 





























LAST FOREVER. HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
Manufactured by errignh NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
A “PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 
Standard size, 14 x 16in.,or any size to order. Our ‘‘Century” THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Sheathing for general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes. 
2 Address all correspondence to (21 Liberty Street, 171 Lake Street, 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE, 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AnD FURNISHING 


IN THE WEST. 





PUBLISHED BY THE INLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
602-603 STAR BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, IIl., Postoffice as second-class matter. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Realizing that the fireproofing of buildings, not only in their 
structural parts, but in trimming, decoration and furnishing, is 
fast becoming, as it should, one of the chief factors in architec- 
tural advancement, and that there are many ways in which the 
less costly work can be made approximately safe, THE INLAND 


ARCHITECT proposes to furnish such advice as it may be called 


upon to give in this direction. To benefit architects who have 
limited opportunities for observing the latest and best methods 
of fireproofing, we have made an arrangement with our Wash- 
ington representative, Mr. F. W. Fitzpatrick, to act as our expert 
in the matter. Architects are therefore invited to write Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, at 1431 Welling place, Washington, D. C., and for 
convenience may send sketch, plans and specifieations, so that he 
may incorporate his suggestions. Of course, this service is 
gratis, other than the postage and expressage on plans, and is 
undertaken by this journal on behalf of its subscribers and that 
the greater safety from fire will obtain in all structures where 
heretofore it has been only office buildings and other costly 
structures that have been fireproofed. 





. 


Thirty-three years ago the great conflagra- 
age hag tion at Chicago produced the first emphatic 
Materials at Object lesson in the necessity. for better 

Columbi?. fireproofing methods in large cities. In the 
upbuilding of Chicago, inventive genius and common 
sense produced a system that has steadily grown toward 
perfection. Not content with the theory, owners and 
architects instituted tests, both of fire and weight, in the 








early eighties, and these tests have continued to some 
extent, though latterly the great fires that have occurred 
have made such complete “ natural” tests that the “ arti- 
ficial’ test seems superfluous. Now the Columbia Uni- 
versity comes forward with a scheme for testing fire- 
proofing material which outranks all artificial tests that 
have gone before. The plant will consist of two build- 
ings, one for testing floors and the other partitions. The 
material will be placed as near as possible as in the build- 
ing, but the fire test will be greater than could possibly 
occur in actual experience. It is hard for us to see the 
value of these elaborate tests, except an academic one, 
for, unlike the testing of strains in steel and lumber, it 
is not applied to the material that will be used subse- 
quently in the structure. The testing of steel, with its 
covering of hollow baked clay, and the stability of 
hollow-tile arches under immense loads, quiescent and 
moving, has been sufficient to give architects a general 
idea of its stability under fire, water and load. What is 
required is a reform in rules governing its production 
and use. The element of too light material and of haste 
in its application — that element which makes for cheap- 
ness — must be corrected. If left to the standard fire- 
proofing companies, by whom most of the important 
work of the past twenty years has been done, with a 
willingness to pay the price asked for the work, architects 
and owners may de assured of obtaining as perfect pro- 
tection as can be produced, but light steel covered with 
too light and hastily set material will prove inadequate, 
no matter how perfectly the same material may have 
stood the experimental test when every condition has 
been arranged for with the greatest care and selected 
material. The Columbia test will do no harm, but it. is 
the care with which each particular building is fireproofed 
and inspected that will give security when the test comes. 


It is worthy of note that for the first time 
poe enna in our history a private architect has been 
Philippine engaged to design public buildings and 
mene grounds in a distant territory, Architect 
D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, being sent to Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, for this purpose by the Secretary of War. 
With an immense private practice, Mr. Burnham has 
found time in the past ten years to study the problem of 
the proper relation of cities to the people in a most com- 
plete and exhaustive manner. Washington, Cleveland, 
Chicago and San Francisco have each received from him 
general plans by which urban surroundings may be made 
beautiful and artistic, and at the same time commercially 
and physically practical. Now, at Manila, his work will 
establish a plan that will, like the others, in the years to 
come, develop civilizing influences side by side with com- 
mercial advancement. It is too soon to speak biograph- 
ically of Mr. Burnham’s work in these directions, but the 
country has in him a combination of rare gifts, the devel- 
opment of which will be best appreciated in another 
generation. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF ST. JOSEPH MoO. 


Paul F. T. Mueller, General Contractor, Chiccgo. Jenney & Munpie, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO. 
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STAIRWAY, HOUSE OF D. O. HILL, CHICAGO. 


FREDERICK W. PERKINS, ARCHITECT. 
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Chicago. 


Terra-Cotta Facing furnished by 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., 


A. Lanquist, Chicago 
General Contractor. 
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Furnished by Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., Chicago. 


D. H. Burnuam & Co., ARCHITECTS. 
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INTERIOR VIEW THE RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING CHICAGO. 


Furnished by Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., Chicago. 
D. H. Burnuam & Co., ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSE OF D. O. HILL, 1912 BARRY AVE. CHICAGO. 


FREDERICK W. PERKINS, ARCHITECT. 
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John Parry, Photo HOUSE OF MR. MELON, PITTSBURG, PA. 


ALpvEN & Har_Low, ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSE OF L. CONDICT, EVANSTON, ILLS. 


Ernest A. Mayo, ARCHITEGT, CHICAGO. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, HOUSE OF F. E. FRENCH, EVANSTON, ILLS. 


Ernest A. Mayo, Arcuirect, CHICAGO, 
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‘“REALSCHULE”’ AT BERLIN —CHARLOTTENBURG.*: 


BY FREDERICK BAUMANN. 


HE “ Realschule” in Germany has been founded for prepar- 
ing young men for practical business. It teaches living 
languages and leaves dead ones éntirely aside. Though a 

source of pride and of manifold literary interest, they are of but 
little account, if any at all, in the business of a merchant or 
manufacturer or artisan. The lesson-objects are: Religion, Ger- 
man, French, English, history and geography, algebra and geom- 
etry, natural history, physics and chemistry, drawing, singing, 
gymnastics. There is in Germany no school without “ religion” 
and song, nor without more or less gymnastics. ‘ 
The school here in question is a most modern one. It was 
inaugurated if the past year. It has six classes, each for a course 
of one year, so that a beginner at an age of twelve years may 
pass his final examination at eighteen. Applicants with common- 
school education are admitted to any of the lower classes after 


due examination. The abiturient may proceed to the next but 
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‘*REALSCHULE”’ OR BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
‘\ . 


upper class of an “ Ober-Realschule,” and thereupon, at option, 
to a university, technical academy, veterinary school, forest 
academy, school of mineralogy or to the army or navy. 

There are free schools in Germany for the poorest of people 
only; all scholars must otherwise pay a moderate annual fee, 
which, for the school in question, is 24 marks (about $6), payable 
in quarterly instalments, but, aside from this, the pupil must 
pay a fixed low price for every schoolbook required. Boys of 
less than fifteen years of age are obliged to carry all implements 
on their backs, and not under their arms, since this may have the 
effect of misfiguring them. The institution is owned in private 
by a city, but it is bound to be built very strictly in compliance 
with the rules laid down by the State building department, the 
officers of which have full power, which they do exercise. The 
building lot, in the case, is an inside one, twenty-nine meters 
wide to a depth of 138. Its narrowness made it impracticable to 


* Plans and description were sent to me as a compliment from Charlot- 
tenburg by Professor Dr. Dubislar, director of said school.— F. B. 
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obtain for the parterre story the distance required as from its 
windows to the opposite sideline of lot, and hence the necessity 
of otherwise assigning all these rooms: for the professors, for 
library and apparatus, and for janitor. Since there is less light 
in the atmosphere of Germany than there is in that of our country 
(which is ten or more degrees farther south), the depth of all 


Carrer - bicarse 





schoolrooms is restricted to 5.5 meters, and since in present case 
they are 7.2 in length, they each cover an area of little more than 
one-half of that of a Chicago schoolroom. Since the German 
schoolroom contains forty seats in an upper and forty-eight in a 
lower class, each scholar is given a space of 1.0 and one of 0.83 
square meter, respectively, while a Chicago schoolroom gives 1.5 






CELLAR 








to each of its fifty-four inmates. This excess of breathing space, 
heights being approximately equal, furnishes a very important 
item as against the degree of care in Germany bestowed to the 
general well-being of school inmates. A far inferior care, how- 
ever, is still manifested in regard to warming and ventilating, 
which the architect believes to be very satisfactory. No state- 
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ment is made as to the amount of fresh air admitted per hour 


to each of the classrooms. The plan fails to show any sort of 
propeller, nor engine, by which air may be moved, and what 
natural ventilation will do is ever a case of uncertainty. No 
positive statement is practicable in this regard, and hence the 
wisdom of silence on the part of the architect. All he states 
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is that there exists a system of heating with warmed water and 
that he has introduced an improvement by partly warming the 
air in the cellar before it advances to the coils in rooms. How 
different is all this with us here! We warm the air by steam 
coils, and expressly propel it by a powerful fan from the base- 
ment into all rooms, and this in a profuse quantity which is 
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equal to eighteen hundred cubic feet per hour for each pupil. 
How does this compare with what is done.in Germany, whence 
thirty to forty years ago have come to us the first principles of 
sanitation. The fact here is that we do not shun the expenses 
connected with their practical execution, which the Germans, for 
some reason or other, seem to do. 
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The gymnasium (turnhalle) of size 12.5 by 23 meters, 6 high, 
has its floor even with the ground, and above it is the very neatly 
decorated schoolhall, 8 meter high, used for examinations, 
addresses and exhibitions. Above this hall are the rooms for 
teaching chemistry, with the laboratory thereto belonging, and 









































a long and narrow room for drawing. The two main hallways 
are entered from the court. Water-closets are in close connection 
with the one nearest the driveway. The room for them is 
excessively narrow. All closets have doors which, with us, are 
held to be a nuisance, and an equal nuisance exists in regard to 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ RESIDENCE. 


the urinals, inasmuch as they are without partitions. In fact, 
the architect himself pronounces the room as poor for its pur- 
pose. But what hindered him to make it better? 

The style of architecture adopted is derived from the char- 
acteristic Brandenburg Gothic, which some eighty years ago 


Schinkel undertook to so neatly quicken with Greek detail. The 
modern architect, however, exhibited more reverence toward 
medieval art. He retained the gables so peculiarly character- 
istic to the style, and the general form of the details. But he 
understood the art of so fashioning them that upon the whole 
we observe, as we ought to, a rather prepossessing modern work, 











REAR VIEW OF SCHOOL. 


which only in a few minor parts is not fully up to date. The 
architect expressly states that for the sake of certainty as to 
repose he adhered to but one tint, that of a deep brown. With his 
advanced taste he could readily have introduced, with harmon- 
izing and even dignifying effect, a second, perhaps even a third 
tint, both soft and complementary. The emblematic ornament 
over the entrance gate is the work of a professor in sculptural 
art. All rear parts of the building are conscientiously carried out 
in correspondence with its front and it must be confessed that 
in this regard we are, in a large majority of cases, not up to date. 
But in one point we are clearly ahead. We do never lead a water 
conductor on the front of any pilaster. We know how to con- 
ceal it with the wall, in spite of the fact that our winter is 
harder than that down yonder. 

It is uniformly preferred in Germany to locate the residence 
of a director to a school in direct proximity to the same. It is 
thus most convenient to him as supreme boss in the premises, and 
the architecture of this mansion is fashioned in strict conformity 
with that of the main building. There are with the whole project 
quite a number of subjects of minor interest to us, not worth 
adducing, with one exception. It appears that floors are laid with 
d. and m. maple strips, coming from our Michigan and “so hard 
that nailholes in them were bored at the factory.” 





Many of our great railway systems are the result of com- 
bining many little roads.. Many a small, inconsequential railway, 
which set out with more hope than business judgment and early 
stranded upon the shoals of bankruptcy, has been saved from 
absolute wreckage by being absorbed by some larger road. By 
becoming an important link in a great transportation chain many 
an independent railway has arisen from ruin to dignity. The 
traveling public to-day buys a single ticket at Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, and rides in palatial comfort to Chicago in 
twenty to twenty-six hours without change of cars. In the past, 
that is still within the memory of men living, it required eight 
separate tickets and almost as many changes of cars to ride half 
that distance —to Buffalo — and it took about as long to journey 
across New York State as it now requires to go from Gotham to 
“the: wonder city of the West.” The desirable condition exist- 
ing to-day would be impossible were every hundred miles under 
separate and distinct management. 
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DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY BUILDINGS.* 


HE buildings connected with the generation and supply of 
r electricity —commonly known as central stations — in less 
than twenty years have developed from small, common- 
place sheds to complex structures frequently of great size, occu- 
pying prominent sites, and supplying power for innumerable 
purposes. Upward of seven hundred and fifty of these buildings 
have, in about fifteen years, been erected in the United Kingdom 
alone, and a much greater number abroad. The advantages of 
electricity were appreciated sooner abroad than in Great Britain 
—here, also, it was hampered for a time by unfortunate legisla- 
tion—and the industry had made considerable progress in 
foreign countries before a start was made here. Hence it is 
useful to study foreign practice, for that which obtains abroad 
to-day is more or less that which will be put into practice in 
England to-morrow. The various systems of supply have been 
in a continuous: state of evolution, and requirements have con- 
stantly changed. The buildings first erected have been quickly 
superseded, and information obtained from existing buildings is 
not so generally useful as it is in cases where slower progress 
on more settled lines has taken place. Now, however, matters 
are assuming more or less definite shape, and the time is oppor- 
tune to consider buildings recently erected and those likely to be 
required in the immediate future. 

Primarily, central stations may be divided into three classes, 
namely: 

1. The Power Station—the class now coming into vogue 
and the real central station — at which power is generated for the 
district allotted to it, whence it is supplied to substations for 
distribution. Larger and more powerful machines are usually 
installed in power stations. 

2. The Substation, which receives the power from the cen- 
tral source, and retails or distributes it to consumers in its 


yimmediate vicinity. There are two principal subdivisions —(a) 


substations housing machinery and batteries or accumulators 
for storing electricity; (b) substations without storage and 
accommodating machinery only. 

3. Direct Supply Stations (subdivided into simple and com- 
posite), where the power is both generated and distributed. The 
simple direct supply station comprises the machinery departments 
only. The composite direct supply station is rather an electricity 
works, and contains, in addition to the rooms for machinery, 
accommodation for meters, mains and roadwork, tramways and 
administration departments, sometimes also destructor, etc., but 
the accommodation varies considerably in every case. 

The initial source of power —i. e., wind, water or steam — 
exercises the greatest influence on design and construction. The 
more directly the natural elements are employed, the fewer 
processes are involved and the more simple the building required. 

The simplest kind of station is that in which air or wind is 
the source of power. The only station of this kind, that at 
Askovy, consists of a single room containing dynamos and acces- 
sory machinery. It has been running satisfactorily since its 
erection in 1902. The windmills are above the building and con- 
nected to a countershaft, whence the dynamos are driven by belts. 

A great number of water-power stations have been erected 
abroad, but there are none of first-class importance in Great 
Britain. It is usually a one-story building above the ground line, 
having one and occasionally two or more principal rooms. The 
flumes, aqueducts, weirs, and sluices required for diverting and 
controlling the water and directing it to the turbines, and for 
leading it back to its natural channels, the foundation of these 
buildings, honeycombed with chambers and tunnels, are the most 
interesting parts of the works. Their construction requires con- 
siderable technical skill, as almost every kind of vault, dome and 
curved structure meeting and intersecting at every kind of angle 
is to be found in these buildings. 

At Niagara, probably the best-known water-power station, the 
volume of water is estimated to represent seven million horse- 
power, the greater part of which can, and. eventually will, be 
made available. Thus a force equivalent to the consumption of 
over two hundred thousand tons of coal per day (practically the 
daily output of the world’s coal mines) will be penned in and 
controlled in the buildings. The machines dealing with this 
power must all be fixed rigidly in one place, and will be concen- 
trated in a comparatively small area. This concentration and 
fixing of machinery of enormous power within a building is a 
new feature. The structure must be calculated with an ample 
margin of safety, and to allow considerable strength above what 
would be considered sufficient in ordinary practice. 

Some of the European water-power stations are interesting 
examples of well-studied architectural treatment. Full advan- 
tage has been taken of the shape of the building required for 
the arrangement of plant. The most important members of the 
construction have been accentuated in the elevations, and the 
buildings have been carefully grouped to accord with the locality 
in which it has been necessary to erect them. A picturesque 
example is the power station at Tivoli, on the Tiber, where the 
energy for the city of Rome is generated. 

The steam-power station, a comparatively recent introduction, 
is a more complicated building than the water-power - station. 
Owing to the larger size of the rooms, the greater number of 


* Abstract of paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects 
by Mr. C. Stanley Peach, as reported by The Builder. 


departments, and the more complicated construction required, 
these buildings present even greater opportunities to the archi- 
tect. The author predicted a great demand for these in the 
future, for they are the direct outcome of the system of genera- 
tion and supply which now seems in a fair way to receive general 
acceptance. Steam stations generally consist of engine-house, 
storage for electricity, boiler-house, pumproom, chimney-shafts, 
coal store and water department. The station of the London 
Electric Supply Corporation at Deptford was perhaps the first of 
this kind, designed by Mr. Ferranti in 1888. Stations erected ten 
years later in America have followed very closely Mr. Ferranti’s 
design. The special construction problem presented is the man- 
ner in which the heavy loads requiring to be accommodated in 
these buildings have to be disposed on the site. The Americans 
have displayed great ingenuity in installing very powerful plants 
on sites of small superficial area; stations with plant on more 
than one floor are more common there than elsewhere. A 
remarkable instance is the Edison station at Philadelphia, where 
the plant is installed in an eleven-story building, each department 
being placed on a different floor, one above the other. It is not, 
however, an arrangement which would be adopted in ordinary 
practice. 

The Manhattan station, New York, is typical of central sta- 
tions generally in one respect. It is built on a bad foundation, 
the gneiss bed rock bottom being deeply eroded by streams which 
formerly traversed it. It was therefore of unequal supporting 
power, which accounts for the apparently unequal strength and 
thickness pf foundations. Large quantities of water are used in 
connection with the work carried on in central stations, therefore 
they are frequently erected on the banks of rivers and canals, 
where the subsoil is hardly suitable for such buildings and care- 
ful adjustment of the weight is necessary. Sometimes the sub- 
soil is hard in places and yielding in others. In such cases 
foundations like those of Manhattan have been found suitable, 
but in very soft soils much water-logged, it is as a rule better to 
support the load on concrete floats proportionate to the weight, 
allowing somewhat more than half the load which would be 
taken for an ordinary building. A thick float of concrete all 
over the site is a common method of meeting the difficulty, both 
in English and German practice. It is a good plan on clay, but 
should be keyed on the underside on looser soils. 

In the architectural treatment of some of the continental sta- 
tions, the buildings are faced externally with fine hard bricks, 
bright buff, laid in the German fashion, all headers. The gable 
ends are well treated with very large windows and strongly- 
marked divisions in the lights. The general wall-faces are 
plain, but the header bond gives an excellent scale to the build- 
ings, and the ornament is concentrated in a few well-designed 
and well-placed features by which the full value of the expendi- 
ture on embellishment is obtained. It is often said of buildings 
treated like Geneva, Munich, and the Berlin stations, that they 
are expensive. They are generally less costly than many build- 
ings which look plain and are so described. The difference is 
that in the one case full value is obtained from the embellish- 
ments by good design, in the other case the same or greater 
expense is incurred for material not essential to construction 
frittered over the surface and therefore ineffective. Other 
notable buildings are the power station at Munich, with its inter- 
esting and original shaft, the whole forming a most picturesque 
group with the baths which adjoin it; the station at Turin, with 
elegant gable treatment and a circular brick shaft, well treated 
with pilasters and cornice at the top and plain brickwork below, 
partly water-power and partly steam is an interesting example of 
Italian practice; at Vicenza, where a most ingenious arrangement 
of double arches and open tilework is adopted for the windows. 

Almost every combination and kind of plant and design of 
central station is to be found in Great Britain. One of the largest 
power houses in London will eventually be that of the Central 
Electric Supply Company at Groveroad, St. John’s Wood, which 
will supply power for general purposes for the west-end dis- 
tricts of London served by the Westminster Electric Supply Cor- 
poration and St. James’ and Pall Mall Electric Lighting Com- 
pany. It is situated on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, the site 
being 7% acres in extent, all of which will eventually be covered 
with the buildings. Upward of one hundred and fifty thousand 
horse-power can be placed on the site if the plant is arranged 
on the one-floor system. The one-half of the first section has 
recently been completed, and provides accommodation for four- 
teen thousand eight hundred horse-power. 

The simple direct supply station in the power stations at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester and other cities consists of the 
machinery departments somewhat on the same lines as the power 
station. It was almost the earliest form of station, and originated 
simultaneously with the composite form of direct supply station. 
It was required in those districts which were too large to be 
served by one centfal station, before the days of the power sta- 
tion. It is not probable that many more of these stations will be 
required. Some of the existing simple direct supply stations are 
already being converted into substations, and in time, no doubt, 
the steam plant will be taken out of many and be replaced with 
electrical machinery only. ; 

Of the composite type of direct supply stations though, in 
small towns, in the country remote from other towns or from 
centers where power can be generated under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions, and in agricultural districts this type will be 
erected for some years to come: sooner or later combination 
between towns and districts will take place, and codperative 
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power stations will replace this class also, and those then exist- 
ing will become at any rate partly substations also. It will be a 
great advantage to this country in the keen war of trade compe- 
tition which is before it, and will reduce the appalling extrava- 
gance and waste of the mineral wealth of this country which is 
now going on from the unnecessary consumption, carriage and 
handling of coal, and all the attendant waste of land, labor and 
time, and congestion of traffic produced and fostered by present 
methods. 

Substations to accommodate static transformers were for- 
merly small, unimportant structures, frequently vaults under the 
pavement or roadways, or in basements of houses. It is now, 
however, a building requiring careful design and of daily increas- 
ing. importance. The function of the plant installed in it is 
either to alter the character or to reduce the tension of energy 
derived from the power stations, and to distribute either the 
same energy at another potentiality or to generate and distribute 
new energy at low tension by means of dynamos directiy coupled 
and driven by motors. Every precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent transmission of mechanical vibration or escape of sound 
beyond the building. The buildings must be dry, well ventilated 
and well lighted in every part. 

The chimney-shafts of central power stations are not ordinary 
factory chimneys. Their importance to the undertaking, and 
consequently to the community, their great size, and the fact that 
they may be erected in groups of from two up to six or more, 
require that they should be of better construction and appearance 
than is often deemed sufficient. Cast-iron caps are frequently 
objected to as being heavy; properly designed, they are lighter 
than a corresponding height of brickwork. Within reasonable 
limits a fairly heavy cap is an advantage and not a disadvantage. 





HOW THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 
PRESERVE THEIR ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
AND NATURAL SCENERY.* 


HE adequate protection of ancient monuments and natural 

é scenery is greatly desired by many of us, for they are now 

recognized as providing something more than amusement 

for antiquarians and subjects for landscape painters. It may 

therefore be of interest to examine briefly the steps taken by the 

governments of Europe and America to bring about this result, 

although it is impossible, within the: limits of our article, to do 

more than indicate the general direction taken by legislation with 
regard to this matter. 

We must realize at once that we can not preserve the realities 
of antiquity, but memories and isolated examples only, and the 
same has to be said of the purely natural features of our land- 
scape. 

Let us face the fact at once then; the glories of the past have 
departed for ever. Neither the technical skill nor the literary power 
of our greatest experts can do more than construct a reminder 
of them. To see that, we have only to compare the interest 
aroused by a paper on some ancient building read at a winter 
meeting of an archeological society with that awakened by a 
visit to the same building in the course of a summer excursion. 
Ancient remains which exist have much to teach; it behooves us, 
therefore, who believe that their lesson is a beneficial one, to 
insure the continuance of their existence and the consequent pro- 
longation of the lesson. And the same has to be said with regard 
to much of the natural landscape of this country. 

So let us realize at once that in a time of commercial and 
industrial development, of constantly increasing population, when 
we are covering whole counties with houses, and when the jerry- 
bilt villa is invading our heaths and our pinewoods, when every 
street in our towns is undergoing improvement, the demands of 
the utilitarian have a tendency to swamp every other considera- 
tion, and the records of past ages, either in the natural features 
of our landscape or in the building of our ancestors, are swept 
away and lost for all time. Numberless instances of such 
destruction will occur to every one— the primeval fen land is 
drained, and where the mowing machine comes the swaHow- tail 
butterfly can not remain; the water from our grandest falls is 
conducted away in leaden pipes for generating electricity; the 
triumphs of an age of bridge builders are destroyed that an iron- 
girder substitute may bear the weight of motor traffic; ancient 
barrows and stone circles are robbed in order that the flints they 
contain may be sacrificed to some: practical use. The Cheddar 
cliffs are converted into road material; Wren churches are 
destroyed that their site may bear a stupendous block of offices; 
medieval almshouses are removed that tramways may be made. 
Much of this is, of course, inevitable, and I at least have no 
desire to share with Mrs. Partington the labors of stemming the 
Atlantic tide with a housemaid’s mop. But the evil may be 
reduced to a minimum, and it may, I think, turn out that it is not 
an ocean’s tide which we have to face, but only the flow of a 
river which may easily be controlled by an efficient system of 
locks. If our ancient monuments and our natural scenery are to 
be preserved, it seems to me that in the first place their preserva- 
tion should be desired by the people at large, and it is for us 
who appreciate these treasures to cultivate that desire; in the 
next place the central government should take the lead in effect- 





* A paper read by Mr. Nigel Bond, secretary of the National Trust, at a 
meeting of the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, reported 
by The Builder for April 9, 1904. 


ing the wish of the nation. Let us see how far the governments 
of Europe and America are giving the lead required. 

Beginning near at hand, we see in France that national monu- 
ments of historic or artistic interest are scheduled under the 
direction of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 
In cases in which a monument is owned by a private individual, 
it usually may not be scheduled without the consent of the 
owner, but if his consént is withheld the state minister is 
empowered to purchase compulsorily. No monument so sched- 
uled may be destroyed or subjected to works of restoration, 
repair or alteration without the consent of the minister, nor may 
new buildings be annexed to it without permission from the 
same quarter. Generally speaking, the minister is ‘advised by a 
commission of historical monuments, consisting of leading 
officials connected with fine arts, public buildings and museums. 
Such a commission has existed since 1837, and very considerable 
sums of public money have been set apart to enable it to carry on 
its work. In 1879 a classification of some twenty-five hundred 
national monuments was made, and this classification has been 
adopted in the present law. It includes megalithic remains, 
classic remains, and medieval, Renaissance and modern buildings 
and ruins. 

The Belgian people appear to have realized for a very long 
time the importance of preserving their historic and _ artistic 
treasures. By a royal decree of 1824 bodies in charge of church 
temporalities are reminded that they are managers merely, and 
while they are urged to undertake in good time the simple repairs 
that are needed for the preservation of the buildings in their 
charge, they are strictly forbidden to demolish any ecclesiastical 
building without authority from the ministry which deals with 
the subject of the fine arts. By the same decree they are likewise 
forbidden to alienate works of art or historical monuments placed 
in churches. Nine years later, in 1835, in view of the importance 
of assuring the preservation of all national monuments remark- 
able for their antiquity, their associations, or their artistic value, 
another decree was issued constituting a royal commission for 
the purpose of advising as to the repairs required by such monu- 
ments. Nearly 200,000 francs are annually voted for expenditure 
for these purposes. The strict application of these precautionary 
measures has allowed a number of monuments of the highest 
interest in their relation to art and archeology to be protected 
and defended, but it does not appear that the government controls 
in any way those monuments which are in the hands of private 
persons. 

In Holland no statutory provisions exist for this,end, but 
public money to the exterit of some £5,000 or £6,000 4 year is 
spent on preserving and maintaining national monuments and 
buildings of antiquarian and architectural interest. 

Germany likewise lacks statutory provisions with regard to 
ancient monuments generally, but there would appear to be a 
growing feeling that steps ought to be taken to protect both them 
and the natural beauty of the landscapes of the country. Prussia 
and Hesse are taking steps to control and limit the disfigurement 
of landscapes by advertisement hoardings; for it is realized that 
the interest of all who love beautiful nature is in question, and, 
moreover, that it would be folly to overlook the pecuniary loss 
which must accrue if the natural beauty is damaged which attracts 
the tourist. In Saxony a Commission for the Preservation of 
Monuments has recently been appointed for the supervision of 
their removal, restoration, or repair; and although no right of 
active protection of monuments possessed by private persons is 
conferred upon the commission, I understand that in desirable 
cases it would be ready to address an official protest to any 
individual proprietor and to expose him to official pressure and 
remonstrance in the necessary direction. In Bavaria precautions 
are taken to protect public buildings which are to undergo repair, 
but action on the part of the State does not go beyond that point. 
Plans for any important alterations of a national building, either 
secular or ecclesiastical, have to be submitted to the Royal Com- 
missioners of Public Buildings and approved by them. A passage 
from the ministerial order of 1884, with reference to the restora- 
tion of:churches, may be justly quoted: 

“Tf the restoration of a public building is to be completely 
successful, it is absolutely essential that the person who directs 
it should combine with an enlightened esthetic sense an artistic 
capacity in a high degree, and, moreover, be deeply imbued with 
feelings of veneration for all that has come down to us from 
ancient times. If a restoration is carried out without any real 
comprehension of the laws of architecture, the result can only 
be a production of common and dreary artificiality, recognizable 
perhaps as belonging to one of the architectural styles, but want- 
ing the stamp of true art, and, therefore, incapable of awakening 
the enthusiasm of the spectator.” 

And again: “In consequence of the removal or disfigurement 
of monuments which have been erected during the course of cen- 
turies — monuments which served, as it were, as documents of 
the historical development of past periods of culture, which have, 
moreover, a double interest and value if left undisturbed on the 
spot where they were originally erected —the sympathy of con- 
gregations with the history of their church is diminjshed, and, 
a still more lamentable consequence, a number of objects of 
priceless artistic value destroyed or squandered, whereby the 
property of the church suffers a serious loss.” How much richer 
might we be here in England if only our central authorities had 
in the past circulated these admirable doctrines! 

If we turn to Denmark we find that, as in the case of Belgium, 
the preservation of immovable objects of historical value has 
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attracted the attention of the government from the early years 
of the nineteenth century. As early as 1807 a royal commission 
was appointed, whose powers have from time to time been 
increased. It has no direct control over those monuments which 
are not the property of the State, but when any particular monu- 
ment is inadequately protected it has powers of acquisition by 
purchase. The government has taken steps to impress upon 
owners the importance of preserving ancient monuments and 
upon the incumbents of livings the desirability of protecting the 
ecclesiastical remains of which they have charge. Steps have 
also been taken by the government to prevent removals of stones 
from monuments of historic interest for utilitarian purposes, 
such as is causing the rapid disappearance of the remains on 
Dartmoor in this country. Outside the scope of the forest laws, 
which prevent undue destruction of trees, the Danish govern- 
ment has not taken any special measures to protect natural 
scenery as such. 

The government of Sweden and Norway has advanced so far 
as to have laid down the principle that an ancient monument 
(the term including long abandoned burghs, castles, monasteries, 
etc.) may be of such an age that it can no longer be held to be 
private property. The State Antiquary, acting on behalf of the 
Royal Archzological Academy, may cause to be raised or repaired 
fallen stones, notifying his intention to the owner or occupier of 
the land on which they are situated, and, if necessary, compen- 
sating him for damage. The site of such remains may not be 
cultivated te any increased extent without special permission. 
Fines are imposed upon any one who may demolish or disturb 
ancient relics by blasting or plowing. Old churches, to which 
historical memories cling or which possess features of artistic 
interest, may not be destroyed without the royal permission. 

The government of the Tsar has not yet turned its attention 
to this subject, but from a recent announcement one may perhaps 
conclude that public opinion, in the capital at any rate, is moving 
in the right direction, for it appears that the city council of St. 
Petersburg proposes in future to exempt from taxes those per- 
sons who build artistic houses, to confer gold medals on the 
architects, and to insert a marble tablet on the best fagades. The 
demands of beauty, therefore, as well as of utility, are to be 
ehcouraged. 

In Austria: there has existed for the past forty years an 
“Tmperial and Royal Central Commission for the Investigation 
and Preservation of Artistic and Historical Monuments,” con- 
stituted for the purposes of inspection and consultation, and in 
order to quicken the public interest in these matters. It is a cen- 
tral body, in close touch with the government, and working 
throughout the country by means of local correspondents or 

‘conservators.” It has rights only over those buildings which 
belong to the State, and has ng rights whatever over private 
property; but nevertheless its advice is often sought and plans 
for restoration, etc., submitted to it for correction, and its exist- 
ence forms an official acknowledgment of the desirability of 
placing ancient monuments beyond risk of destruction. 

The Greeks have stringent regulations to insure the preserva- 
tion of antiquities, which are regarded as national property, and 
may on no account be damaged either by owner or lessee. To 
remove all temptation for the filching of stones it is forbidden 
to construct a lime-kiln nearer than two miles from any ancient 
ruins. Should an owner in any particular case refuse to codperate 
with the government in repairs to an ancient monument his 
interest in it may be compulsorily purchased. 

It is said, however, that, while the greatest care is taken of 
classical remains, the law is not so strictly enforced as might be 
with regard to medieval monuments. 

In Italy the laws on this subject vary in the different portions 
of the kingdom, but the most important law is that founded on 
the edict of Cardinal Pacca of 1820. Among the regulations 
contained in it is one forbidding the owners of estates on which 
ancient monuments exist to do them damage or to make use of 
them for any common or unworthy purposes. Road mending 
would appear to be in all countries a baneful source of woe to 
the antiquarian, and it may be some consolation to us to know 
that even in Italy it is necessary to take precautions to protect 
ancient monuments from the highway authorities. 

The Swiss Federal Council has appointed a commission to look 
after the historic treasures in that country, and makes an annual 
grant for the purpose, part of which is spent in aiding private 
individuals in their preservation and another part in their pur- 
chase by the State. 

Spain has elaborate machinery for the protection of historic 
and artistic monuments. Each province has a commission imme- 
diately dependent on the Royal Academies of History and Fine 
Arts in Madrid. These commissions give official recognition to 
the antiquarian or artistic value of public monuments, direct 
archeological investigations, and prepare catalogues of buildings 
of interest. Public local bodies have to keep them informed of 
the condition of classified buildings and of proceedings affecting 
them. The commissions do not appear to have any absolute 
power to prevent injury to monuments in private hands, but from 
their official character and position exercise considerable weight 
on their behalf. 

When we leave Europe, and turn our eyes across the Atlantic 
to the new world, we have in front of us, of course, a land of 
natural beauty rather than of historic association; but it is worth 
while to note that the Americans have in many cases taken steps 
to secure the preservation in their original condition of the 
scenes of historic battles, partly as national monuments, partly 








for purposes of military education. New York State owns 
Washington’s headquarters at Newburgh, and has also acquired 
the Saratoga monument (originally erected by private subscrip- 
tion) and the lands surrounding it. In many of the States 
(notably in Florida and North Carolina) the sites of ancient 
burying places are carefully protected. With regard to pre- 
historic remains also, in Ohio, which is one_of the richest fields 
in the world for archeological work, the State partially main- 
tains an Archeological and Historical Society, the purpose of 
which is to preserve historical material and to afford better care 
and protection for tumuli and other relics: 

The great national parks are, of course, one of the chief fea- 
tures of the country. These are not confined to the neighborhood 
of great cities, and in them the natural features of the landscape 
are placed beyond all possibility of destruction. The best known 
of these is the Yellowstone Park, whose size exceeds thrice that 
of the county of Dorset. Twenty years have now. elapsed since 
this great area was set aside as a public recreation ground and 
as a place of security for all kinds of animal and vegetable life. 

Lack of time prevents my making more than a passing allu- 
sion to the remarkable work of the Massachusetts reservations. 
The city of Boston has organized an almost perfect system of 
open spaces of all kinds, in order that the citizens may enjoy the 
benefits of natural scenes in the midst of what would otherwise 
be a vast area of unadulterated bricks and mortar. Over seven 
thousand acres have been acquired for public parks within the 
metropolitan area in the last ten years, and these parks are con- 
nected with one another by parkways or green lanes, of which 
there are some twenty-three miles in all, and in addition to this 
large areas along the river banks are preserved as public open 
spaces. 

Finally, as to Niagara. New York State acquired in 1883, by 
compulsory purchase, the American portion of the Falls, together 
with Goat Island and a fringe of the shore in order to effect the 
preservation of the scenery; and the Canadian government has, 
if somewhat more reluctantly, taken similar precautions with 
regard to the opposite bank and side. It may be mentioned that 
the movement with regard to Niagara was the outcome of efforts 
made by the late Lord Dufferin when Governor-General of 
Canada. 

I have now told my tale, though, I fear, without adornment; 
may I, in conclusion, briefly point to a moral? Our Protectionist 
friends have not yet subjected the importation of foreign example 
in legislation to any prohibitive tariff; we are still free to con- 
sider whether we could not in some degree follow the direction 
in which the foreigner has led. Here in England we did not 
begin to protect ancient monuments by law till 1882, and even 
then we cautiously experimented upon megalithic remains only. 
Three years ago the somewhat limited powers of the Commis- 
sioners of Works were (by an Act promoted by the National 
Trust and drafted by its chairman) extended to county councils, 
and the term “monument” was interpreted to mean “any struc- 
ture, erection or monument of historic or architectural interest or 
any remains thereof.” But the State is, in the United Kingdom, 
utterly powerless against the owner of even our most important 
monuments. The powerlessness of the government has been well 
exemplified during the last year or two in the face of the deter- 
mined effort of inexpert enthusiasts to find the Ark of the Cove- 
nant among the remains on the Hill of Tara. 

I am not one of those who think that we should be the better, 
either politically or morally, for allowing the State to do the work 
of the individual. I would infinitely rather see the preservation of 
places of historic interest or natural beauty carried out by some 
such association of private individuals as the National Trust; 
nor do I think that a study of the laws of other countries forces 
one to the conclusion that excessive State interference is neces- 
sary. But I do think that our government should give greater 
encouragement to those who have undertaken this work; “that it 
should head the movement in a more determined way than it 
does at present. It ought to guide and educate public opinion in 
these matters without, of course. being far in advance of the 
thoughts and wishes of the people. It seems to me somewhat 
humiliating that in this year of grace it should be found neces- 
sary to form a National Art Collection Fund of voluntary sub- 
scriptions because the citizens of the richest country in the world 
are not willing to provide out of public money sufficient ade- 
quately to supply additional art treasures to our national galler- 
ies and museums. 

Still we need not be without hope. Our government has 
recently acquired, and is now taking steps to give proper protec- 
tion to, the ruins of Tintern Abbey; a clause was inserted in the 
Trish Land Bill last year with the intention of further protecting 
the monuments which would probably receive but scant respect 
at the hands of peasant proprietors. There are, in fact, signs of 
a change at hand. But we shall do well to remember that our 
neighbors (in many cases much poorer than us in both relics of 
the past and the beauties of nature) are much more inclined to 
give official recognition to the importance of all artistic and his- 
toric questions. If we do so, and if we are thereby spurred to 
greater voluntary effort, our examination of their laws, however 
inexhaustive, will not have been entirely fruitless. 





Wii1am H. Goopyear, curator of fine arts for the Brooklyn 
Institute, has been elected an honorary member of the Associa- 
zione Artistica, the society of Roman architecture, being one of 
the six foreign honorary members. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP.* 


HE word craftsmanship conveys to us the thought of human 
achievement, that “homely fancy and lovable humility ” 
which seems so synonymous with medieval art. But it 

is more than this for it is the expression of the national life 
and thought of a nation as told by the products of the hands 
and brain brought forth by necessity. 

On the one hand you may have the craftmanship of the sav- 
age, fierce in the joy of ornamenting his weapons of war; on 
the other hand that of the Greek — godlike in his certainty and 
correctness, conveying always the sublime assurance in which 
the dignity of the mind was always paramount —or contrasting 
with this philosophic calm and correctness that of the medieval 
age, in which you have the expression of the mind in its very 
humanity —the humanity absorbed by the overpowering Deity, 
in which man exposed his human traits and weaknesses in the 
expression of his hopes and fears; his desires, his successes, and 
failures, his loves, his sports, and the glories of his house, his 
dress and his town; or you have that latter work of the early 
Renaissance days, when we have the commingling of the human- 
ity of medieval with the legends of the Greeks. 

Craftsmanship originated when the savage made his first 
article of necessity and the genesis of the inherited trades which 
afterward developed into the medieval guilds was when the 
father handed that knowledge and experience to his son. In 
early days the inheritance of trade was compulsory by law, and 
a son was compelled to follow his father’s trade and carry on 
the secrets peculiar to that business. It is a very short step from 
this, as demand grew greater, for the adoption of a relative, and 
eventually one not even of blood relationship, into the family 
circle by a compact for mutual benefit. : 

And with this growth of society, men felt the necessity of a 
more extensive brotherhood than their own immediate relation- 
ship, and they began to band themselves together to protect their 
own trade, to maintain their independence, and to render and 
receive aid when needed. These organizations, which were of a 
very ancient date (for we have the origin of freemasonry at the 
building of the Temple, the Solonic laws in Athens, recommend- 
ing the founding of trade societies as promoting the benefit of 
the whole community, and in Rome Numa Pompilius, uniting 
musicians, carpenters, coppersmiths, dyers, jewelers, shoemakers, 
potters and tanners into associations, in England Alfred and Ina 
of Wessex framing laws for them), these organizations, through 
the expansion and increased vitality of industry, developed into 
pan powerful societies known in the Middle Ages as the Craft 

uilds. 

These guilds were designed to suppress trade frauds, insure 
skill and care in workmanship, to secure the proper use of proper 
tools; to provide for due remuneration and recreation and the 
permanent employment of craftsmen; to check injurious compe- 
tition; to fix the rates of wages; to arbitrate between customers 
and craftsmen; to fine incompetent workmanship. (Our modern 
trade unions strike against low wages, but I never yet heard of 
them striking against doing bad work.) They were associations 
for mutual help and poverty was unknown. When a craftsman 
wandered he was received as a brother in his particular craft, 
and one can well imagine the ready and keen delight with which 
he would be asked for, and would give, information of the great 
work that others in the craft were doing in other places. These 
sojournings, too, with the wonderful ideas which would be 
passed along, would encourage men to realize the gradual growth 
of that strength which eventually made them the masters of the 
cities and the advisers of the State. 

Apprenticeship was absolutely necessary and compulsory 
among the producers of the art of the Middle Ages. There was 
little or no division of labor among them —a man knew his work 
from end to end. Each skilled craftsman might only take one or 
two apprentices at a time, for they learned by working with him. 
A likely youth was known to the rulers of his craft from his 
apprenticeship, and his progress was watched by them as by 
members of his family. At a certain stage the apprentice, by 
executing a piece of work and showing the excellence of his 
skill, became a master and a voting member of the Guild, and 
only thus would he be allowed to become an employer of labor. 

Then as a citizen the dignities of the cities were open to him 
and the great things of his art. He might become the executant 
of those imperishable records erected by a grateful State to 
commemorate the services rendered by a distinguished son to her 
glory, or his genius might become the source of pleasure and 
pride, which his sovereign would take delight in lavishing on the 
rulers of neighboring States or those whom he desired to honor. 

Thus under the Craft Guilds each fully instructed craftsman 
was by all surrounding conditions encouraged to be an artist 
whose labors gave a joy and a pleasure to his existence; and by 
this means taste and knowledge of what art was then possible 
spread widely among the people and became instructive in them, 
so that all manufactured articles, as it were, grew beautiful in 
the unobtrusive and effortless way that the work of nature grew. 
The result of five centuries of this pogular art is obvious in the 
outburst of splendid genius which lit up the days of the Italian 
Renaissance. Men whose hands were skilled in the fashioning 
of things could not help thinking the while, and soon found out 
that their deft fingers could express some part of the tangle of 
their thoughts. They introduced the elements of hope, of pleas- 


* Paper read by Mr. W. Gilbert before the fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association, as reported in The Builder. 


ure into all their labor, they took an active interest in their work. 
The exquisite armor of the knights, their swords and their 
lances, the decorations of their buildings, their hangings and 
their furniture, their domestic utensils, their dress and costume 
show that the art of the Middle Ages was a thing loved and 
cherished and made beautiful for its own sake. 

All the guilds chose some particular saint to protect them, 
and where possible chose one of peculiar interest to their trade. 

With the great wealth which they possessed, and by reason 
of their power in the State, they provided masses, altars, painted 
windows, and even whole churches, in their honor, and their 
important functions occurred on the namedays of their saints. 

The ostentatious displays and quarrels of the noble caste, 
while providing the opportunities for the skill of the craftsman, 
released him from his servitude and provided those political 
rights, of which he so skilfully availed himself that he quickly 
became the ruler of free cities and explorer of unknown lands. 

And it was this overleaping ambition which was the ruin of 
the craftsman and his art. For just at this period conditions 
arose which gradually turned the workman from the medieval 
craftsman into the mere artisan laborer of the capitalist system — 
the guild system was ousted out by the workshop. The dis- 
covery of America, of the Cape route to India and China, the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru, the battles in the Levant, all com- 
bined to overwhelm the natural means of production. New 
worlds of adventure. new worlds of thought —the inexhaustible 
and previously unheard of and even undreamed of supply of 
precious metals in their raw state—the enormous abundance of 
every material and riches gained by commerce forced on develop- 
ment at headlong speed. 

To keep pace wider organizations of labor were needed, a 
more and more regulated division of labor became essential 
to compete with this haste to seize opportunities, workshops grew 
larger and larger, the workman ceased to own any portion of 
his productions. 

The increasing amount of capital also needed. for success in 
business as the markets grew and the town supplied not only the 
country, for foreign lands gradually broke down the democratic 
constitution of the trade; it was no longer a matter of course 
for a capable apprentice and journeyman to become in due time a 
master of the craft; on the contrary, the capitalist master exer- 
cised increasing authority within the Guild and turned its machin- 
ery to the disadvantage of the poorer members. 

And it was this subdivision of labor which brought about 
the divorce of the artist and the craftsman, this overwhelming 
flood of demand which engendered the scientific spirit which con- 
centrated its energies to the increase of wealth. And art by no 
means stood still in these latter days of the Renaissance, but 
took the downward path with terrible swiftness. 

So, in this ever-increasing flow of trade, the craftsman was 
separated from the artist, the thinking powers of the one were 
eradicated, and the knowledge and ideas of the other were 
limited to effect the greater expedition of the work, and so, by 
the abuse of drawing as an art rather than as a means to an 
end, brought about step by step the separation of art from 
utility. It was this which bred the commercial spirit which is 
so rampant even to our own time. 

Art is man’s expression of joy in his labor, and this stereo- 
typing influence, with its scientific and mathematical laws for the 
unnatural and forced production, brought about the degradation 
of craftsmanship and became the means of the extinction of art. 
Sham art is irksome to do and degrading labor, and the result 
was that the crafts became so degraded by past workmanship 
that educated men appeared to lose caste by touching the work. 

The world had advanced too quickly for the artist constitu- 
tionally conservative in ideas, but it is as useless to attempt to 
stem this tide of energy and requirements by using medieval 
methods of production as it would be to attempt to stay the sun 
in its daily course. Nevertheless it is the artist’s duty to bring 
his brain to bear on our requirements now as much as they did 
naturally in the past, and even more so, for the difficulties to 
overcome are greater. And however one may regret the neces- 
sity, the artist must adopt the modern methods of production, 
making the machine subservient to his will, and the instrument of 
his power. ; 

In the course of a recent criticism which I ventured to make 
on the methods and work of Birmingham casters and die sinkers, 
I received a letter from a Birmingham firm of die sinkers com- 
plaining that machinework was cutting out the handwork, and 
since apparently one seemed only to be getting laborer’s wage the 
art of die sinking would soon be an art of the past. 

I have here some medals loaned me by my friend, M. Janvier, 
which I think, after making all allowance for the national differ- 
ences of temperament in viewing art, effectually dispose of the 
fallacy that a machine reproduction of artistic value is impossible. 

In die, sinking and stamping it is, as in everything else, the 
mind which inspires and asserts the mastery over the material 
and the machine, and I recall the use of a tool worked by an 
electric battery under the guidance of hand by the means of 
which much beautiful carved silverwork by Professor Herkomer, 
and that band of craftsmen now dispersed, was executed, among 
other things, the badge and chain of the president of the Royal 
Water Color Society. I do not deny that such methods are 
liable to great misunderstanding, but the methods are here, and 
it is our duty as artists to improve taste and production by their 


means. ' 
(Concluded next month.) 
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THE RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING. 


HAT will probably be pronounced the perfect stage in 
the advancement that has been going on in method and 
material ever since the first steel-frame structure was 

designed is found in the structure of the Railway Exchange 
building, at Chicago, of which D. H. Burnham & Co. are the 
architects and A. Lindquist the general contractor. The founda- 
tions of this eighteen-story building are concrete piles, the frame 
of steel, the fireproofing hollow tile, all according to ordinary 
methods, but instead of a veneer of brick or heavy blocks of 
granite, the facing of this great structure is of white glazed 
terra-cotta. 








wee PegFPEt TDA 
ENTRANCE TO RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING. 


It is strange that almost twenty years ago, before the first 
steel construction buildings were erected, that is, those the walls 
of which are not continuous from the foundations, that in the 
design for a projected building for the Taylor estate, John W. 
Root planned to “ make the front a framework of steel and fill in 
with panels of terra-cotta.” This was the conception of a steel- 
_— — logically worked out, though the structure was 
not built. 











DETAIL OF RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING. 


The Railway Exchange building represents the logical com- 
pletion, in practical form, of the theory and practice of steel con- 
struction. Instead of a massive, cumbersome and useless veneer 
of granite, the white-glazed terra-cotta gives a grace and beauty 








as well as practical and economic solution to a much experi- 
mented with subject, the exterior of steel-frame buildings. This 
is so obvious in the Railway Exchange building that it is prob- 
able that the office building of the future will have three com- 
ponent parts in its structure, steel, hollow tile and glazed terra- 
cotta. In connection with this latter material, the Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Company, of Chicago, must be mentioned, as it is 
through the many years of this company’s experimental work, 
combined with the highest practical knowledge, that the work 
of making a perfect glazed terra-cotta has been accomplished. 
And as this structure in its entirety is the best example of what 


- can be done in this material yet produced, it stands as an exposi- 


tion of the terra-cotta work executed by this.company. For not 
only this great facade, but the interior finishing of the first two’ 
stories as well, is terra-cotta and terra-cotta only. 

Here in the entrances are bas-relief panels, moldings and 
reliefs with the texture and gloss of polished ivory, artistic in 
effect in its broad panels beyond any that could be obtained from 
tiles and marble, which it replaces; so that here, too, the change 
will be noted in future buildings, and terra-cotta will be almost 
universally used. It is, at least in the hands of the designers 
and constructors of the company mentioned, adaptable to any 
design, from broad panels of plain surfaces to the most delicate 
tracery, bas-relief and statuettes. 

It seems that even that enemy of tile and enameled brick, 
“crazing,” has been overcome, and, as shown in the Baltimore 
fire, the material is not affected by fire that destroys the surface 
of granite and limestone. It is most adaptable in smoke- 
enveloped cities like Chicago and Pittsburg, as no creosote can 
penetrate its surface and it can be kept clean by occasionah 
washing. As a structure, expressive of its purpose, ideal in plan, 
involving the minimum of cost in construction, materials and 
maintenance, the Railway Exchange building represents commer- 
cial architecture in its best and highest development. It is a 
thoroughly commercial problem commercially solved, and is the 
latest and best hostage to Chicago’s future commercial greatness 
that capital and constructural skill has presented. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES, 
THE MONTANA ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

On December 15 of last year the architects of the State of 
Montana organized a State Chapter and have now completed its 
work in the adoption of a constitution and by-laws under the 
rules of the American Institute of Architects, entitled The 
Montana Association of Architects. The officers are C. S. Haire, 
Helena, president; J. F. Everett, Missoula, secretary; <A. J. 
Gibson, Missoula, treasurer; M. D. Kern, Butte, director; J. G. 
Link, Butte, director. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Apartment Building, Chicago. 

Railway Station, Muskegon, Michigan. 

School. Turnock & Ohrenstein, architects, Chicago. 

Public Bathhouse, Chicago. Robert Bruce Watson, architect. 

Residence, Evanston, Illinois. E. A. Mayo, architect, Chicago. 

Apartment Building, Chicago. Borst & Hetherington, archi- 
tects. 

Public School Building, St. Louis, Missouri. W. B. Itner, 
architect. 

Residence. Frederick W. Perkins, architect, Chicago. Views 
in library and in dining-room are shown. 

Stable for The Frank Parmelee Company, Chicago. M. L. 
Beers, architect. Exterior and floor plan are shown. 

National Bank of St. Joseph, Missouri. Jenney & Mundie, 
architects, Chicago. No part of a bank building is of more vital 
importance than the fireproofing. This was given special care in 
the St. Joseph Bank by the architects, who are thoroughly capable 
of judging the requirements of such construction. It is therefore 
no small recommendation of its merits that the system selected 
was the concrete fireproof construction of the Rudolph S. 
Blome Company, of Chicago, who built all the floors and roof, 
giving the work their usual careful personal supervision. In 
addition the company did all the required regular concrete work, 
sidewalks, etc. The Rudolph S. Blome Company, as pioneers in 
cement paving and concrete construction, bring to their work 
ripe experience and an honorable record for reliable and sub- 
stantial construction in a class of work that too often falls into 
careless and incompetent hands. 

Special Plate: The Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
D. H. Burnham & Co., architects. 

SPECIAL PLATES. 
Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 

The Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. D. H. Burnham 
& Co., architects. 

Residence of Mr. Meton, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Alden & 
Harlow, architects. 

Residence, Evanston, Illinois. E. A. Mayo, architect, Chicago. 
Entrance detail is also shown. 

Residence. Frederick W. Perkins, architect, Chicago. 
rior and view in hall are shown. 

Entrance Detail, the National Bank of St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Jenney & Mundie, architects, Chicago. 
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ARCHITECTS Be Careful in specifying your HOUSE PUMP 
ENGINEERS until you have looked into the merits of the 


CONTRACTORS =~ BROOKS CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


Most pumps are recommended as ‘‘practically noiseless,’’ 
but the Brooks Pump is 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS 


as the working parts are entirely submerged in oil and there 
is no contact between the cylinder and piston. 

It is extremely simple in construction, requires no attention, 
except to start and stop, no expensive foundation as there is 
BROOKS HOUSE PUMP. no vibration. 





COMPARE THE FOLLOWING WITH OTHER PUMPS: 


WEIGHT CAPACITY PER HOUR ELEVATION SUCTION POWER 
56 Pounds 2,400 Gallons 80 Feet 28 Feet 1% H. P. for each 20 feet 


Ideal showing for City or Country Houses and Farm Work. 


OUR GUARANTY 








GREATEST SUCTION GREATEST PRESSURE GREATEST EFFICIENCY 
of any centrifugal pump injthe world. 
PRICE OF PUMP = = $35.00 


NotEe.—We sell these pumps complete with electric motors, gas or gasoline engines, 
direcf-connected and mounted upon an iron base. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


wm. H. Cook & Co., 752 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago —__ Piston twortnch Pump. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Suction 31 feet. 

















i 


THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


wermine THE NATIONAL Big’ FOUL” noe 
ELEVATORS. {woop FLOOR Co. 


63 to 91 Illinois Street, 31-33 Tenth Avenue, Manufacturers 
Se 1 CHICAGO 
oO 























FOR INFORMATION ABOUT Parquet Floors 
, National Hard Finish INDIANAPOLIS, 
U. 5. M All CHUTES National Wax Polish CINCINNATI, 
WHICH ‘ARE LOUISVILLE. 
A necessity in office buildings and hotels, Established 1869 

b aac atinicihi ala iri i86 FIFTH AVENUE AND | AAR ailment ti — ~o 
THE CUTLER M’F’G CO., Rochester, N. Y.|19 W, 23d STREET, NEW YORK 4 } 
| PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. SOUTH and ; 
; 
$ SOUTH EAST 











THE SCENIC LINE TO 


“ WHATEVER THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY Hot Springs, Va., and 


IS WORTH 
DOING AT ALL We do Washington, D. C. 


IS WORTH 120-130 
© poine weit.” 2 sherman St Printers, Embossers aoe ited 
Scc00000008 cHicaco. | Blank Book Makers gz 




















Telephones Binding. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Harrison 4230-4231. Rush Work a 
. « Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of our grade of work .. Specialty. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A. 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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+33 To the 
Pacific Coast 


Every day, September 15 to October 15, 
from Chicago. Via The California Express 
and Omaha; The Pioneer Limited through 
St. Paul and Minneapolis; or The South- 
west Limited and Kansas City if you select 
the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Only $33.00, Chicago to San Francisco, 

















COOL RESORTS 


BEST REACHED VIA 


| 
| MISSOURI PACIFIC 





































RAILWAY Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Portland, 
“Colorado Short Line”; Tacoma, Seattle and many other Pacific 
Pi gach | Coast points. Only $30.50, Chicago to 
UTAH ano PaciFic Goast) Spokane; $30.00, Chicago to Helena and 
THROUGH | : 
| PULLMAN SLEEPING, anne. Butte, Ogden and Salt Lake City. 
\) DINING CARS(MEALS ALA CARTE), 








| ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 
| For further information, address Company's Agents, or 
} 











For Free Books and Folders kindly Fill Out This Coupon and mail to-day to 


F. A. MILLER, G. P. A., The Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Name——_ Sees ee = oe 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


GENERAL PASSEN’ ER AND TICKET AGENT, ST. Louis. ff 









noche: 








Street Address— ——__ 


SS 






' Probable Destination 


PIONEER 


FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 






















National Fire Proofing Gompany 


STANDARD METHODS OF 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE 
FIREPROOFING 












1515 Marquette Building 








== CHICAGO = 
OFFICES 
BESSEMER BUILDING - - - - PITTSBURGH aah 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING -.~ PHILADELPHIA oe 
| TREMONT BUILDING - = = "= = BOSTON CONTRACTORS FOR FIRE-PROOFING Esa 
is WEST SARATOGA STREET - BALTIMORE OF BUILDINGS aie 






We own patents for the Johnson System of Fireproofing. Residences 
and other buildings can be made fireproof without the use of steel. 


LET US GIVE YOU ESTIMATES 







MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY PRODUCTS 

















LOUIS J. MILLET 
(Successor to HEALY 6 MILLET) — 
Interior Decorator 


151 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Leaded Glass. Glass Mosaic. Frescoing 
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ae Mp. Architect: REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 
a - Dexter Brothers’ 
~ English Shingle Stains 


BECAUSE they will outwear paint or any other stain. - 
ii BECAVSSE they. preserve the shingle. 
Cee Fe BECAVSE they-do not give a painted effect to the shingle. 
ay, BECAVSE they do not change as other stains do. 
BECAVSE they have no disagreeable odor. 
BECAVSE they are used on the best work from Maine to California. ’ 
BECAVSE they are used by people who want the best of everything. 
Exclusively used on the shingled country houses of M4. George Vanderbilt at Biltmore, Mr. /. Pierpont Morgan, 
; Adirondacks, Hon. Wm. C. Whitney, Westbury, L. I., Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, Egypt, Mass. 
Manufactured by 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


103-105-107 Broad Street 


H. M. HOOKER CO., Agents ~ BOSTON W. S. HUESTON, Agent 
57 W. Randolph Street 24 East 22d Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








: New First-Clase Through Fins 
4. from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fast & 
Vestibule Night train with through Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 
Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car Service 
en-route. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting lines. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 








Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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71 & 73 Randolph Street. 


MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL: DEALERS 


Builders’ Hardware 


ART MET AL-WORK OF ALLKINDS. 
Cooling Rooms. * — 
Mechanics’ Tools. , if age 


Table. and. Pocket Cutlery. 


Our selection comprises THE BEST from all the leading 
factories, as well as our owh, and our heavy purchasés enable us 
to offer you these goods at which can not fail ‘te please. 

We have many specialties which we manufacture and control 
which can not be found anywhere else. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


71.& 73 RANDOLPH STREET, 
Telephone, Central 551. 
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with Paracentric Key affords the highest standard 
of security, and is made in hundreds of styles and 
sizes, adapted to almost every possible use, from a 
jewel-case to a prison door. 


Little Brochures, ‘“What is a 
Genuine Yale Lock;” “Yale Night 
Latches,” ‘‘Artist and Artisan,” 
etc., will be sent on request. 


. 


~The. 
YALE & TOWNE 


‘Mfg. Company. 


*-. Cuicaco Orrice: 
131 Wabash Avenue. 
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SEND FOR wae es TESTS, ETC. 


Samson Cordage. Works 


Boston, Mass. 


SAMSON _ 
Bae CORD 


Costs Less and Wears 
Longer Than Chain 
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A Shine That Stays On 


is the kind of finish your Clients will - get if the interior 


woodwork is ‘varnished with ws 


I, X. L. Preservative Coatings 








CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York, 


EDWARD SMITH é@ CO. 
Varfiish Makers and 


59 Market Street, Chicago. 








Leave Chicago, 8.30 a, in. 


‘ A:J.S 
Gen’! Pass'r and Ticket Agt. 














New Pittsburg Service 


VIA 


The Lake Shore 


Limited 


A Through Pullman Sleeper is now in 

daily service between Chicago and Pitts- 

burg on the Lake SHorE LIMITED, 

affording Pittsburg travel all-of the 

luxurious accommodations of this 
famous train. 


Leaves Chicago ; 
5.30 p.m. ‘ 


6.35 a.m. 
ADDITIONAL SERVICE AS FOLLOWS: 
Leave Chicago, 10.35 p.m, 
City Ticket Office, 180-Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


MITH C.F. DALY 
_ CLEVELAND _ CHICAGO 


‘Arrives Pittsburg 


Arrive Pittsburg, 9.45 p. m. 
Arrive Pittsburg, 11.15 a. m. 
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